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TEE PRESENT SITUATION IN CUBA 
A. The Arced Forces 


» The armed forces of the Castro regime number some 250,000, 
of whom sone 200,000 are militia. The regular forces — army, navy, 
air, and national police — have been shaken by purges of officers 
and Den who previously supported Castro against Batista but later 
becane disillusioned by events in Cuba. Castro distrusts the arned 
forces and has built up the militia, thereby reducing his dependence 
on the military. 

Bloc arms deliveries and intensive training have increased 
the nilitary capabilities of the army, but its tactical training is 
still deficient. The militia is composed of people who generally 
serve only part-time, subject to call in an emergency, but some full- 
tine militia units are now being formed and trained. The latter are, 
in effect, units of a second, more politically-reliable army. The 
air force and ftavy suffer from a lock of professionally trained and 
technically qualified personnel. 


Control I-fechanisms 


In little over two yeari* the Castro regime has established 
a complex of interlocking mechanisms enabling It to control virtually 
every phase of life in Cuba. This has been accomplished by imposing 
leadership loyal to the regime on every local and national organiza- 
tion of any importance, by regimenting the economy, by creating an 
elaborate internal security apparatus, and by seising all major news- 
papers and radio and TV stations. 
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C. Attitudes of Key Individuals 

Every key national figure in Cuban society, with ;he 
notable exception of the Catholic hierarchy, is by now eith ;r a 
dedicated supporter of connunisn and the Castro regine or a non- 
Cccnunist so deeply connitted to the regine as to be unlike .y to 
turn against it. 


D. Class and Regional Attitudes 

The upper class has been destroyed as an effective polit- 
ical ^or econonic force in Cuba. The niddle class, which ha6 suffered 
nost fron deteriorating econonic conditions and the increasingly 
tight controls inposed by the governnent, provides the principal 
organized opposition to the Castro regine. 

Attitudes of the lower class toward the regine are de- 
pendent upon the degree to which Castro has fulfilled his premises, 
the degree of hope renaining for the future realization of as yet 
unfulfilled pronises, and the extent of psychological identification 
with the Revolution* It is that part of the newly self-conscious 
lower class which has already received positive benefits fron the 
Revolution, or still hopes for future inprovenent in conditions, 
that now provides the real nass support for the Castro regine. This 
group of perhaps 25 percent to 30 percent of the total population 
probably constitutes the poorest segnent of the large Cuban lower 
class. 

By no neans all of the Cuban lover class can be con- 
sidered to favor the Castro regine. The failure of the governnent 
to carry out nany of its earlier pronises has led to increasing 
disappointnent and dissatisfaction. This does not nean, however, 
that there has been an equal increase in willingness to act against 
the regine. 


E. Econony 

The Cuban econony continues to deteriorate both in terns 
of physical output and in living levels. Output in the industrial 
sector has been adversely affected by parts and raw naterial shor- 
tages, although sugar production nay natch or exceed last year's 
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level QDd the regime Is Diking strenuous efforts to expand agri- 
cultural production. Cuba's trade has been redirected largely 
to the Soviet Bloc, whose econonic support Is vital for the Castro 
regime . 


II. PROBABLE IRENES WITHIN CUBA, ASSUMING NO MAJOR US INTERVENTION 


A. Political Prospects 

% Six Months. The position of the Castro regine has been 

strengthened by the recent invasion victory. It is probable that 
there will be no major change in internal political conditions during 
the next six months. Anti-Castro activity within Cuba will be nuted 
as a result of the defeat of the invasion force. Castro nay take ad- 
vantage of his recent victory to organize a full-scale cnnpaign 
against anti-Castro forces, or he nay use the coning period of rela- . 
tive caln as a means of establishing a reputation for forbearance 
In the face of arned provocation. Indications are that be will 
probably follow the latter course. He will, in the lcnediate future, 
take advantage of his increased strength within Cuba to seize the 
Church's educational system, and banish two-thirds of the clergy 
(the non-Cuban proportion). 

One Year . The psychological inpact of the recent Castro 
victory will have worn off and living conditions will not have In- 
proved perceptibly. Organized anti-Castro opposition will probably 
have stepped up its sabotage activities, but norale nay be weakened 
i . _ ) by the apparent hopeless- 

ness of the battle against the regine. 

Castro will have strengthened his position within the mili- 
tary and extended his control over the Cuban people. Police state 
nethods will have beccne nore effective. The Cuban Connunist Party 
(PSP) will play a nore open role in the government, but will not at- 
tempt to attain the open exercise of total power. 

Five Years . All effective opposition to the regine will 
probably have been eliminated. Popular attitudes will also have 
changed. As econonic conditions improve, the population will more 
easily reconcile itself to repugnant political controls. In addition, 


an extended period in which to indoctrinate the populace will al- 
Dost certainly result in a significant increase in eaotional and 
psychological identification with the regime. 

Governmental controls will have become pervasive and ef- 
fective. Increased efficiency of control agencies plus an extension 
of these controls into all aspects of Cuban life will Dake diBSidence 
almost totally ineffective irrespective of any possible rise in 
popular antipathy for the regine beyond that foreseen. 


D. Probable Trends in the Arced Forces 

-» With continuing Daterial and technical assistance frca the 
Bloc and with further military training and political indoctrination, 
under Bloc tutelage, the coribat effectiveness of the Cuban armed 
forces will substantially increase. The Bloc will probably provide 
sone MTG-17'b when Cuban pilots training in Czechoslovakia return 
hone. However, the buildup of a sizable Jet air force in Cuba will 
probably be a slow process as compared with the inprovenent of the 
amy. Nonnuclear air defense missiles may be supplied to Cuba, but 
the Bloc will not supply offensive type missiles nor nuclear weapons. 
The solution of the navy's immediate problem depends on the pace at 
which politically reliable personnel con be technically trained with 
Bloc assistance. That will take time, and it appears that nothing much 
is being done about it now. 


C. Economic Prospects 

Six Months . The economy will deteriorate further, although 
not sufficiently to jeopardize the regime's stability. The end of the 
sugar season will mean a general decline in economic activity. Prob- 
lems in selling sugar in the world market, other than the Bloc, may 
cause further foreign exchange problems, although the Bloc will move 
to supply essential requirements. 

One Year * Another sugar season and anticipated expansion of 
industrial plants with Bloc assistance will bolster the economy, al- 
though Cuba will still be heavily dependent upon its foreign sugar 
sales, as yet unpredictable. 
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Some of the Da,) or supply and technical prcblens vlll have 
been overcome, and aggregate production may he on the upswing. Con- 
sumer austerity will still be In force, although consumption levels 
of the lower classes especially the rural population nay increase 
slightly. 

Five Years . Cuba's natural resources and Dloc economic 
assistance faro the basis to permit Cuba to accomplish much of its 
five-year plan. This would mean greater economic independence, 
through increased self-sufficiency, less dependence on sugar, near- 
full employment, and gradual economic growth. 


III. CUBAN VUIMRABIIITIES 


A. Economic 

Economic vulnerabilities of the Castro regime include its 
foreign exchange position, Bpare parts and raw materials shortages, 
lack of sufficient technical and managerial personnel, declining per 
capita income, and consumer shortages and the growing black market. 
Imposition of the Trading with the Enemy Act against Cuba (which 
would inter alia reduce Cuba's foreign exchange earnings from the US 
.and would extend the. US export embargo to all products) 
J > would 

aggravaxe ihese problems, though not sufficiently, by themselves, to 
jeopardize the regime's stability. The Dloc would act to assist Cuba 
by providing minimum essentials and possibly supplying some foreign 
exchange. £T —S~l* co:3 P lete blockade 

would cause 'serious econ omic breakdowns, especially in^the urban and 
industrial Rectors. 1 " 

The possibilities of a direct Soviet-US confronxaxiou 
in the event of a blockade, and the impact of such action on our In- 
ternational position, are not considered in this paper. 


Political 


Popular resentnent against the totalitarian controls ln- 
posed by the regies has steadily increased. • - 


The hold of the re^gedependsin large part on control of 
nasscpnnunications nedia.A ■■» 
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IV. RELATIONS OF CASTRO WITH LATIN AMERICA 

A. Nature and Extent of the Threat Posed by Castro 

The threat posed by the Castro regine in Latin Anerica 
stens fron its inherent appeal to the forces of social unrest and 
antl-Anericanisn at a tine vhen cost of the area is in the throes 
of a fundamental transf ornation. Castro and the Connunists have 
Dade assiduous efforts to capitalize on this situation. Cuba has 
becone the center of a propaganda and subversion campaign of unpre- 
cedented proportions in Latin Anerica. Both Castro and the Connunists 
see the Cuban revolution not as an end in itself but as the prototype 
of a "transformation which will eventually sweep over all of Latin 
Anerica. Given the chaotic stage of Latin American politics pro- 
Castro elenents have a significant capability for stirring up denon- 
strations and disorders in a nunber of countries, and in a few an 
outside chance of gaining power in the next few years. 

'. B. Present Attitudes Toward Castro 

In the afternath of the recent invasion of Cuba, Latin 
Anerican attitudes toward Castroisn have becone nore fluid. Ruling 
groups are tenporarily nore fearful of the Soviet thrust in the 
heni sphere and less fearful of popular reaction in support of Castro. 

The GAS is now less hostile to US intervention in Cuba than 
before the invasion, but a majority of its nenbers is still not pre- 
pared to intervene in Cuba. 


C. Probable Developments in the Absence of US Intervention 

The danger is not so ouch that subversive apparatus 
centered in Havana will be able to export the revolution directly 
as that increasing nisery and discontent anong the nass of the 
latin Anerican people will provide opportunities for pro-Castro 
elements to act. The Cuban-Communist political warfare apparatus 
can obviously do nuch to further the process, however. 

In the absence of direct Cuban intervention in the internal 
affairs of neighboring states, the present fears of Castroisn anong 
Latin Anerican ruling groups will wane and the traditional noninter- 
vention policies will he reasserted, 

"The Soviet Union is expected to counsel Castro to avoid 
overt actions which would provoke US counteraction or which could 
he interpreted by other Latin Anerican governments as Cuban inter- 
vention in their donestic affairs. 


D. Effect on the US Position 

The continued existence of the Castro regice would funda- 
Dentally alter the terns of Latin Anerican relations with the US, 
US restraint weald he interpreted by Latin Anerican ruling groups 
as evidence of weakness. 


The US would have to he prepared to underwrite huge welfare 
and econonic development prograns and to involve itself directly in 
their success, always under sone threat of withdrawal of cooperation 
hy the Latin Anerican governments. 




The expulsion of Cuba's Soviet-controlled regice would 
deprive the USSR of its bridgehead in the western heni sphere and 
would renove the Dodel for Sction by extreaist groups. However, 
the Soviets would still have a oultitude of weaknesses to exploit, 
and would have achieved real gains over their early 1959 position. 
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THE REPORT 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IK CUM 
A. The Arned Forces 


1» General. The arned forces of the Castro regine nuriber 
sone 250,000, of vhca sone 200,000 are part-tine nilitia. The 
regular forces — amy, navy, air, and national police — have 
been shaken by successive defections and purges of officers and 
nen who supported Castro's revolution against the Batista regine 
but were disillusioned by the subsequent trend of events in Cuba. 
The present connanders of these forces are selected for their 
dedication to the regine rather than for their professional com- 
petence; presunably they are reliable. Nevertheless, Castro dis- 
trusts the regular forces and has built up the nilLtia at their 
. expense, a6 a Deans of organizing arced popular support for the 
regine and thereby reducing bis dependence on the nilitary. 


2. The Arny r.unbers some 32,000 men, of vhon about one-fifth 
are veterans of Castro^ guerrilla operations agcinst the Batista 
refine and the remainder ere later adherents. It has been deeply 
distrubed by the defection of some of its revolutionary leaders 
and by Castro* s evident partiality toward the nilitia. It is 
notable that the first formation encountered by the recent anti- 
Castro invaders proposed to join theOi No others had the oppor- 
tunity ,to do so. 

a 
3- Initially, the arny vas/sin&ularly ill-equipped, untrained, 

and inexperienced force, except for the special and limited experi- 

i 

enced of the guerrilla elenent. Since September i960 its capa- 
bilities have been considerably enhanced by intensive training 
in the use of arns and equipment received from the Soviet Bloc. 
These Bloc deliveries have included nediun and heavy tanks, self- 
propelled assault guns, field and antiaircraft artillery, large 
nudbers of military vehicles, and ample quantities of infantry 
arns and ammunition. Even so, the amy's tactical training is 
still deficient. In the recent action it suffered severe casualties 
because of its tactical ineptitude. 

U. The nobile combat elements of the airy have been organized 
into three conbat commands concentrated in or near Havana, Santa 
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Clara, and Santiago. Each of these combat groups includes an 
infantry regent, a tank "battalion, and an artillery battalion, 
and nunbers about 6,500 nen. A fourth such group is being 
formed in a "redoubt" in the Sierra Maestra. In addition, some 
10,000 troops are deployed in snail pests throughout Cuba as 
rural police. 

5. The National Police number 9,000 nen stationed in the 
principal cities of Cuba (U,000 in the Havana area). They per- 
forn norcal urban police duties, but also have a considerable 
paramilitary capability for coping vith urban distrubances. 

6. The Militia nunbers sone 200,000 nen and vonen organized 
into companies and battalions. The original militia units 

were composed of enthusiasts fanatically loyal to Castro and to 
his postrevolutionnry program. Subsequently > units have been 
formed on a residential or occupational basis, in circumstances 
vhich would make a refusal to "volunteer" prima facie evidence 
-of counterrevolutionary sentiments. Consequently, these latter 
units cay include many unenthusiastic persons. The officers of 
the militia, however, are selected for revolutionary zeal and are 
put through rigorous OCS-type training and political indoctrina- 
tion. 
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7. The cilitid u&s.erclly serve only part-tine, subject to 
coll in an emergency. They are arue3 vith light submachine guns 
effective for occasional use at short range, but not for sus- 
tained cocbat. Hovever, a number of part-tine nilitia units are 
coupoEsC of guerrilla veterans anil could be considered coribat- 
vorthy. In addition some full-tine nilitia units are uov being 
forced and intensively trained vith heavier veapocs, including 
artillery. They are, in effect, units of a second, nore 
politically reliable amy. 

8. Perhaps as cany as 10,000 nilitia have been employed 
full-tine in operations against a relatively few outi -Castro 
guerrillas in the Escanbray. Their operations, however, have been 
essentially passive. By their numbers, they have effectively 
cordoned off the area, but they have not aggressively gone into 
the mountains after the guerrillas. 

9. The Air Force. Successive defections and purges have 
left the air force vith fev qualified pilots or other trained 
personnel. Most of its aircraft are inoperable for vont of nain- 
tenance and spare parts. The force has, in effect, no conbat 
organization. Individual sorties are laid on as individual air- 
craft and pilots are available. In the recent eoergency, Castro 
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vas able to corrlt to coribct only 6 aircraft — 2 E-26*s, 2 Sea 
Furies, and I! T-33 Jet trainers — plus a number of helicopters. 
The effectiv< ness with vhich these few aircraft were used sug- 
gests that tl ey nay have been flownby Bloc military technicians 
rather than 1 y Cuban pilots. 

10. The Navy. Successive defections and purges have left 
the navy also with few professionally trained and technically 
qualified personnel. Most of the ships are nominally operational, 
with reduced crews well guarded by nilitia, but are relatively 
inactive. On the other hand, a few snail patrol craft and about 
20 confiscated pleasure craft are actively engaged in coastal 
patrol, manned principally by militia. 


B. Control l>lecha-_.isas 

11. In lit-t: e over two years the Castro regine has established 
a coisplex of interlocking mechanisms enabling it to control virtually 
every phase of lii e in Cuba. It has accomplished this by imposing 
leadership screened by the regine on every local and national 
organization of any importance, by regimenting the econony in the 
of the^ state, and by creating an elaborate internal security apparatus 
with agents placed throughout Cubun society. While leaving nuch to 
be desired in terns of tight organization, the security network, 
under the direction of local Communists and with guidance fron Com- 
munist Bloc technicians, has proven its effectiveness in neutralizing 
or eliminating resistance. The arrest of sone 20,000 or nore Cubans 
immediately after the abortive opposition landing in nid-April is 
indicative of the extent to which the security services kept tab on 
the population and were prepared to Dove swiftly. 

12. For sone time, all major newspapers and radio and TV 
stations have been instruments of the state. The regine has purged 
the public education systen of dissidents, and reordered this systen 
in support of its objectives; private and Catholic schools are being 
harassed into shutdown or submission. Leadership considered re- 
liable by the regime has been installed in labor organizations and 

*~* 
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student circles; dissenters have teen eliminated or silenced. 
The regime has intinidated tr broken up all political groupings 
that Dicht have opposed It. Only the Comnunist Party has complete 
freedom of action, and its Toll-organized apparatus in labor, stu- 
dent, and intellectual circles is dedicated to the regime. 

13 • By means of the Urban Beform law the state has in effect 
acquired ownership of all rental property and extended its control 
over both owner and tenant. State operation of the banking system, 
large business enterprises, and utilities permits it to control 
practically all commercial life in the city. The state has also 
seized most large industrial enterprises. Agents of the Army G-2 
(the Secret Police) working alongside the National Police are on 
duty in every city and town in Cuba. Moreover, informants for the 

State (from the civil militia) are in nearly every city block, 

■0 

apartment house, or group of residences. 

lU. Miny Cuban farm workers are now under the orders of the 
National Agrarian Reform Institute (INRA), which controls the vast 
majority of form and pasture lands and operates state farms and 
peoples stores. Under army control, Dobile rural police units with 
excellent conmunl cations equipment are spread throughout the country- 
side. Thus, through INRA officials (many of whom are also from the 
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amy) and the rural police, the r2gii3e new effectively doninates 
all social and econoaic life in rural areas. 

15. To tighten its hoM on the Cuban populace, hut also to 
counterbalance the amy and the National Police, the Castro regine 
has over the past year or so brought sooe 200,000 Cubans into the 
paramilitary Revolutionary National Militia. Virtually a cross- 
6ection x of the Cuban population — including urban laborers of all 
categories, government employees, professional nen, students, and 
peasants — the nilitia is subject to heavy indoctrination and is 
obviously intended to provide the regine with a reliable source of 
popular and nilitary support. Although the nilitia's equipnent 
and overall nilitary effectiveness are generally inferior to those 
of the arny, Dost if not all nilitianen have been issued at least 
sidearcs and training for their enployoent in events of civil dis- 
order or invasion is progressing, probably at an increased pace 
since the opposition landings. 

C. Attitudes 'of Key Individuals 

16. Nearly every key national figure in Cuban society, vith 
the notable exception of the Catholic hierarchy, is by now either a 
dedicated support of coixiunicn and the Castro regine or a non-Coanunist 
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so deeply conuitted to the regine as to be unlikely to turn against 
it. Over the past two years, virtually all the leading personalities 
who had cone to oppose Castro have eit ier defected and fled or have 
"been elininated by the regies energedc purges throughout the 
government and Cuban society; a new purge brought on by the April 
invasion is in progress. As a result, even those key officials who 
appeared to be primarily technicians rather than fervent advocates of 
the regime — e.g., Foreign Minister Raul Roa and the new chief of 
the Katlonal Bank, Cepero Bonilla — are probably too deeply com- 
Ditted by now to abandon the regine. Communists holding positions 
of considerable stature such as Jesus Soto, head mn in Cuba's labor 
confederation, and those supervising the communications nedia and 
connanding the amy and its intelligence operations are anong the 
most devoted to the cause of the regine. While some additional in- 
dividual defections are certain to occur — as exemplified by the 
sudden flight to Jfexico of Cuba's top anti-US radio commentator, 
Jose Rardo Llada, early this year — it seeDs unlikely that many 
other key officials will do so. 


D. Cl-asr. and Regior.al Attitudes 

17. Attitudes toward the Castro regime in poatinvasion Cuba 
are determined (as they were prior to the invasion) primarily on 
the basis of class or interest rather than u^on regional location. 
Similar classes and interest groups in Cuba jave essentially 
sinilar points of view, regardless of geography. Regional ottitud. 
in Cuba today are deternined principally by the 'size or influence « 
the class or interest group in a given locality, rather than by 
pecularities. 

18. The Upper Class ~ During the past two years the Cuban 
upper class has been virtually destroyed as on important political 
or economic force. The regime's agrarian reform program, with its 
destruction of the latifundia, and the nationalization of cost 
foreign and nationally owr.el business and industry have effectively 
eliminated this group ass an inportant element in the Cuban class 
structure. That small portion of the upper class which has seen 
fit to remain in Cuba is almost totally opposed to Castro, but 
represents no threat to the stability of bis government. 

^ The Middle Class — The attitudes of the Cuban middle 
class toward the Castro regime have changed significantly in the 
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pact tvo years. The mi^le class as a whole velconed Castro, 
hoping for on end to the corruption of the Batista period and a 
return to stability. However, as the Revolutionar, - Governoent 
undertook its drastic reordering of Cuban economic and political 
institutions this hope changed first to uncertaint;- and then to 
outright opposition. It is the Diddle class vhicb has suffered 
most fron deteriorating econonic conditions and the increasingly 
tight controls inposed by the government, and which has been most 
aware of the dangers of the regime's political course. Today, as 
a consequence, the principal organized opposition to Castro cooes 
fron those elements of this class which have suffered nost fron 
the "new order." 

20. Under Batista the labor union novenent, particularly in 
Havana and other urban centers, grew into a large and well organized 
force with wide political and econonic influence. Cuban organized 
labor, still a minority of the total work force, benefited fron 
this new position in increased salaries, better working conditions, 
and assurance of a nore secure future. Urban organized labor, in 
short, achieved middle class status or something close to it. 

21. Under Castro the labor movement has lost many of the ad- 
vantages it previously possessed. Employees now work longer hours 
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for lees pay; in addition to their norcal work they cust serve in 
the nilitia "with no pay; they oust contribute o part of 1 heir salary 
to the State for so-called developDent projects; and control over 
the national labor confederation, and nost individual unic cs has been 
assuoed by the governnent. The loss of previous econcoic advantage 
and control of their unions, exacerbated by the deteriorating econ- 
onic situation, shortages of consuner itens, and the imposition of 
ever stricter police-state controls, has led to an increasingly 
strong anti-Ca6tro feeling within organized labor. Control of nost 
unions is now in the hands of government imposed pro-Castro officials, 
nany of when are Ccnuunists. Such donination cakes possible an "out- 
ward show of labor support for the regime, but the continuing cabo- 
tage of industrial facilities, nuch of it carried on by the workers 
themselves, belies appearances. Because of the damage which nany of 
these workers are in Q position to inflict on vital industries 
(power facilities, etc.) they continue to be a potential threat to 
the regime. 

22. Most Cuban professionals — doctors, engineers, laywers, 
etc./ are also opposed to Castro. They too have felt the effects 
of changes instituted over the past two years. Consuner shortages, 
totalitarian controls, the Urban Ref orn law (which declared all 
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urban property an appurtenance of the State), and other sinilar 
censures have resulted in increased dissatisfaction and anti- 
governnent sentiment. 

23. Regime domination of student organizations and control cf 
the universities have produced wide dissatisfaction among uni- 
versity Cuban students (nost of whom belong to the middle class) • 
The destruction of university autonomy — sacrosanct in latin 
America ~ was in itself enough to turn cany students against 
Castro. Disaffection nay not be as extensive aDong Cuban students 
as it is in other sectors of the middle class, but it is nonethe- 
less widespread, 

24. The Diddle class, largely urban centered, is the principal 
source of active opposition to Castro. This opposition cannot ex- 
press itself openly, because of the totalitarian nature of the 
regime, and because nost Diddle class organizations are controlled 
by progovernment officials. However, there does appear to be a 
fairly well organized urban underground which is capable of in- 
flicting danage to the regine through sabotage. 

25. The extent to which this underground was damaged as a 
result of the arrests which too place following the invasion attempt 
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of 17-19 April is not clocr* There is no doubt, however, that it 
was badly hurt 

Unquestionably the anti-Castro forces throughout Cuba 
(including the underground) were badly denoralized by the failure 
of the invasion and by the effectiveness of Castro* s internal 
security neasures. 

26. The Lover Class — Lover class attitudes toward the 

present Cuban Governnent are far core difficult to define thnn 

those of either the upper or Diddle class. To a large extent they 

are dependent upon the degree to vhicb lower class hopes in Castro 

and his promises of iuproved conditions have been realized. They 

are also dependent upon the degree of hope regaining for the future 

realization of as yet unfulfilled precises. Finally, there Is the 

eleoent of psychological identification with the Revolution. Pre- 
o 

vious Cuban governnent s Generally ignored the icnedlate needs of 
the lower classes for better housing, better health facilities, 
land, expanded educational facilities, etc. Consequently, as Castro 
instituted programs avowedly ained at providing these basic neces- 
sities the lower class cane nore and nore to identify itself and 
its interests with those of the regine. There is still a wide- 
spread feeling that this is a revolution which, if not by the lower 
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class, is for that class. This rev sense of importance has done 
much to make up for the fact that their condition has not yet in- 
proved as greatly as anticipated, and for the increasingly regi- 
mented existence to which the lower class is now subject. In fact, 
this regimentation — service in the militia, membership in coopera- 
tives, etc., — Day serve to reinforce identification with the regine 
by increasing the sense of participation and belonging, rather than 
to cause a reaction against increased government influence and 
control, 

27. It is that part of the newly 6elf -conscious lower class 
(principally the urban unemployed and the rural tenant farmer) 
which has already received positive benefits fron the Revolution, 
or still hopes for future improvement in conditions, that now pro- 
vides the real mass support for the Castro regime. This group of 
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perhaps 25 percent to 30 percent of the total population probably 
constitutes the poorest segment of the large Cuban lower class. 
It is this group which has been least affected by consumer good6 
shortages, the failure of the regime to make more than token land 
redistribution, etc. The fact that many of them now work on co- 
operative farms and have s steady supply of food is, in itself, a 
positive improvement over previous conditions. The previously 
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UBcirployed (both urban and rural) now have et least sorje forn of 
euployoent vhile serving in the nilitia. 

28. By no oeans all of the Cuban lower class can be considered 
to favor the Castro regine, at least vith the fervor of a year ago. 
The very United land distribution thus far carried out, for 
exanple, has undoubtedly given rise to dissatisfaction on the part 
of nany vho had hoped to becone landowners. It appears that the 
failure of the goverccent to carry out cany of its earlier pronises, 
and decreased vages and incooe ~ particularly over the past year 

— have led to increasing disappointment and dissatisfaction anong 
significant segments of the lower class. It does not necessarily 
follow, however, that there has been an equal increase in willing- 
ness to act against the regine. The reaction can probably be best 
characterized as one of increasing apathy. A slowly but steadily 
increasing part of the lower class has probably reached a point 
where it will neither ac - *: for nor against the regime. This is ouch 
the sane kind of reaction vhich Castro encountered in 1956 when he 
landed in Oriente Province and began his guerrilla activities 
against Batista. 

29. Lower class disappointment in the regine, with a con- 
comitant increase in either apathy or anti -Castro attitudes is not 
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peculiar to cny particular region, but cay be somewhat stronger in 
the provinces of las Villas and Criente. 

29, If Castro can convince the lower class that any govern- 
nent which replaces his will seek to return to the status quo ante 
he Day be able to counteract nuch of the increasing dissatisfaction 
and generate increased support for his regine. For their part, the 
anti-Castro forces, in order to win significant syqpathy and support 
fron the lower class, will have to convince this group that nost of 
the basic social and economic reforns of the Castro regine will be 
retained and that cany of the unfulfilled pronises he nade will be 
carried out. In seeking to gain such syqpathy and support the op- 
positionists will have to nove carefully to avoid losing the syqpathy 
of other elements of the population. 

30. The New Class — A new class, with a vested interest in 
the continuance of the Castro regine, has grown up in Cuba during 
the past two years. This group, with Dany of the attributes noroally 
ascribed to a niddle class, is nade up of the bureaucrats who control 
the extensive governmental apparatus, the nanagers of government 
owned industries and cooperative fares, the officers of the nilitia, 
etc. This group knows that it con expect little froa any govemnent 
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which replaces Castro, and consequently will do its utnost to pre- 
vent the collapse of the regime. Although not signif leant in terns 
of numbers, this new bureaucratic — managerial class is important 
to the efficient operation of both the government end the economy, 
and will become even DOre important and powerful as efficiency im- 
proves, 

E. The Economic Situation 

31- The invasion attempt had relatively little impact upon 
the Cuban economy although the mobilization of the armed forces 
caused a drain on fuel and transport resources and manpower. 

32. Reliable data to measure the strength of the economy, 

as measured by levels of national income and physical output, are 

scarce, and much of the information available is from biased sources. 

o 
However it seems clear that the economy has deteriorated considerably 

over the past year. The level of national income, which is Greatly 
affected by the value of export sugar sales, has declined since the 
cut in the US sugar quota. The levels of physical output have 
apparently varied considerably by commodity, with sugar production 
being fairly well maintained but \rith the output of many other in- 
dustries and services decreasing or halting under the impact of raw 
materials and parts shortages, continuing lack of adequate 
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coordination and rianagorier.t, and disruption in the normal flow 
of goods and cervices. Production is reported to have declined 
or halted in the tire, paper, steel, beer, container, and rayon 
factories, and to have been Jeopardized in the battery factory 
and a ceDent mill. Most of these difficulties reflect lack of 
raw materials and to a lesser extent unavailability of spare parts 
and technical or managerial inefficiencies. In some instances it 
is expected that near-fu ure shipments of raw materials, such as 
f eldspar for the glas3 fa rtory and carbon black for the tire 
factories, will enable these plants to resume production, at 
least temporarily. Proposed imports of tires fran the Bloc will 
also reduce the severity of the tire shortage, Information is 
lacking on certain important industries, such as food processing 
and clothing manufacture, although in the case of the former the 
lack of containers may be causing a curtailment of manufacture ng. 
The petroleum refineries have experienced recurring shutdowns be- 
cause of lack of spare parts and difficulties arising from processing 
Soviet crude. 

33. The situation in utilities, transport, and communication 
is more difficult principally because of shortages of necessary 
spare parts and the greater problem in securing replacements abroad 
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for US-made machinery. T.:e main generator In the Havana plant 
of the electric utility company is reportedly out of connission 
and will be so for several months, although this loss of generating 
capacity will not be felt because of the decline in power demand. 
A great quantity of US-made Dotor vehicles, aircraft, rail loco- 
motives, and agricultural and construction machinery is in disre- 
pair, although extensive efforts are being cade to secure replace- 
ment parts. A General Motors bus has repoitedly been broken down 
into its components and shipped to Czechoslovakia as a nodel for 
the manufacture there of replacement parts. Breakdowns of connuni- 
cations equipment are also increasing, although imports of replace- 
ment parts from non-Bloc sources nay provide a solution. 

3*U Although data on agricultural production are very scarce, 
the major crop, sugarcane, will apparently be harvested in sufficient 
quantity :?or manufacture into perhaps six million Spanish long tons 
of sugar.* The Cubans have been Important livestock and poultry to 
^ rebuild their herds and flocks after the losses suffered in these 
sectors through mismanagement in the first year of INRA. Given the 
government's emphasis on increased agricultural productioa and Cuba's 


* Estimates of Cuban I96I sugar production vary between 4.5 and 
7»0 million Spaaish long tone. It is reasonable to assume a 
production of between 5.5 and 6.0 million tons, which Is close 
to the 5.7 million ton overage of the past two years. 


natural resources, it is quite possible that crcp production 
is "being increased, 

35. Cuba's foreign trade has suffered fron a lack of foreign 
exchange attendant upon the redirection of its sugar trade and 
free general nisnanageuent in the transf creation frca a private 
to a state function. This latter problen appears to he in pro- 
cess qf solution, aided by Guevara 1 c trip to the Bloc in late i960. 
Cuba is now, by its barter agreements, heavily dependent upon im- 
ports fron the Bloc, and although these iuports are not filling 
aU of Cuba's needs, they are increasingly supplying a substantial 
portion, Cuba's foreign exchange reserves apparently retain 
seriously low, hindering its capability to secure needed industrial 
inports fron non-Bloc sources. Its convertible foreign exchange 
position should be gradually inproving with receipts fron non- 
Bloc sugar sales, except that such sales have been so far quite 
United, Sales of products other than sugar to the US are probably 
providing in excess of 25 percent of Cuba's foreign exchange fron 
non-Bloc sources. 

36. Cuba's econony is still suffering frca nanagerial and 
technical deficiencies arising fron the flight of skilled personnel 
abroad. It appears, however, that this is being gradually overcone 


vith Bloc assistance. Further, with the adoption of the five- 
year plan, drawn up largely by foreign advisors, and nore effec- 
tj ve coordination of resources, the waste and inefficiencies of 
tig first two years are diminishing. 

37* The nost important aspect of the economy, however, over 
the short run, is how it affects political stability in Cuba. It 
appears that the governnent, through a relatively nodest effort in 
econonic development to carry out cone of Castro's prooises, was 
able to naintain or even enhance Castro's support coong the lower 
classes. During. the past two years the governnent has established 
a nunber of econonic projects which, although below the level of 
econonic developnent of the previous years, have been propagandized 
as designed for the lover-lncone classes. Progress has been notable 
in housing, farn cooperatives, public resorts and recreational areas, 
and roads. 

38. Fron the standpoint of trends in popular support, the uost 
important econonic indicators — enploynent, availability of con-, 
suuer goods, wages and prices, and land distribution -« cay be 
sunuarized as follows: 

a. Unerrploynent is probably comparatively low right now, 

because of the upswing in seasonal enploynent fron sugar harvesting 

-* 
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and "because of nobilizst'icn of nanpower for the arced forces. It 
appear ; also that the Government ha* forcefully restricted the un- 
euploy.)ent that nomally wouia accrue fron shut-down factories. 

b. Much publicity has been devoted to shortages of con- 
suner goods, "and it is true that these shortages have occurred 
intercittently in basic necessities as well as durable goods and 
luxury itens. However, there is sufficient food, and popular 
grunbling about these shortages should not he equated with willing- 
ness to engage in subversive activity. The low incone Cubans have 
long been used to privation, and, as the base of Castro^ popular 
support, nay not be greatly affected by these shortages, especially 
if they are propagandized with the thene that all Cubans are suf- 
fering equally and that the US is to blnne. 

c. The decline in iccoDe of urban and rural workers, 
after an initial spurt, during the first year of the Castro regine, 
is probably noderate compared to the incone drop for the business, 

■ professional, and landowning classes. While nuch of organized 
labor has reacted strongly to this decline, a substantial portion 
of unorganized urban workers and the canpesinos renain largely 
unaffected, partly because the Castro regine has nanaged to keep 
prices of basic necessities fairly well under control. However, 
black narket practices appear to be becoming nore prevalent, 
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d. The nondistribution of lend to landless ccnr-esir.os 
has teen sei: ed upon by the anti-Castro forces to indict the re- 
gine. Howevtr it appears that inprovenents in the rural areas or 
promises of such inprovenents nay ccqpensate the canpesinos, 
especially tl ose organized into cooperatives, for their failure to 
receive individual land titles. These inproveneiits include better 
housing, connunity participation, nore teachers, inproved diet, 
etc, ^En sone instances it night appear that canpesinos organized 
in cooperatives are enjoying a higher level of living than the in- 
dependent farmers. This of course can be nanipulated by INRA through 

i 

its oonopolistic control of crop purchases and prices. 

II. PROBABLE TRENDS WITHIN CUBA, ASSUMING NO MAJOR US INTERVENTION 

A. Political Prospects 

■o 

39» Six Months — The position of the Castro regine within 
Cuba has been significantly strengthened by the failure of the nid- 
April invasion. This is principally the result of two factors: 
(a) the psychological effects of the Castro victory on the Cuban 
people as a whole and the security forces in particular; and (b) a 
narked decrease in the capabilities of the anti-Castro forces, both 
in exile and within Cuba. It is probable, therefore, that there 
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will be no major chance in iLtc-r:;al political conditions Curing 
the next six moat is. The Castro regime vd.ll certainly not fall 
during this perio ., nor is there any reason to "believe that it 
will be faced with any major internal political crises, 

kO. Anti-Castro activity within Cuba will probably be muted, 

at least for the next several months, as a result of the losses 

and, perhaps more importantly, the demoralization suffered by the 

underground in connection with the invasion attempt. The regime 

nay use this lessened internal pressure in either of two ways: 

(a) to take advantage of the weakened condition of the opposition 

to begin an attempt to root out all remaining organized anti-Castro 

forces through arrest of suspected members of the underground and 

a military campaign against guerrilla units known still to be 

operational, as in Oriente and Ics Villas Provinces; or, (b) to use 

o 
the period of relative caln as a neans of establishing in the eyes 

of the world in general, and latin America in particular, a repu- 
tation for forbearance in the face of armed provocation. Present 
indications are that the government, for the tine being at least, 
impends to folia/ the latter course. Captured members of the in- 
vasion force have not yet been brought to trial or executed, as 
originally threatened by Castro, and there does not appear to be 
any indication that the regime intends to initiate an intensive 
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caivrsaign to cracl: £c:tz en remising anti-Castro guerrilla and 
underground force.j. In any case Castro does not possess the nili- 
tary or econonic :apability to cotxpletely destroy opposition 
forces vithin thi ; six-aonths period. 

kl. This nore careful pace will probably continue for nost 
of this period (assuming no Great increase in opposition activity) 
for two reasons. First, neither Castro nor the Soviet Union wishes 
to provide the US with any pretext for intervetion. Second, it is 
probable that executions at this tice would have a decidedly ad- 
verse effect on the Castro icage in latin America. Since the re- 
gine wishes to encourage latin American pressure on the US against 
intervention, it is unlikely that any action will be taken which 
night jeopardize Cuba f s already weakened standing in the Hemisphere. 

h2. There is, however, one 1 possible area in which the regioe 
nay seek to expand its already extensive doaination of Cuban in- 
stitutions. Castro nay take advantage of his increased otrength 
' within Cuba to seize the Church's educational system It has been 
evident for scoe tiue that parochial schools and universities were 
high on Castro* s list of priority targets, but he evidently has 
not felt sufficiently strong in the past to offer such a direct 
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chcller.ee to the Ctuvcko He now believes hinself strong enough 
to nake the attempt. Be has declared that vithin a few days 
he vlll issue "laws" bcnishing foreign priests (who make up tvo- 
thirds of Cuba's Catholic clergy) and nationalizing all private 
schools and universitie s, most of which are operated by the ' 
Catholic Church. 

^3. The next session of the United Actional General Assembly 
is scheduled to begin at approximately the end of the six-nonths 
period under consideration. During this session it is possible 
that Cuba my demand that the US withdraw from the Guanta'naDo Naval 
Base, arguing that the US has no noral right to retain, and Cuba no 
noral obligation to permit, a military base on its territory In 
light of the admitted support given by the US to an armed attack 
against Cuba. Castro is highly unlikely to take any direct action 
against the base. Bbvever, the Cubans nay contrive incidents with 
the aim of stimulating international pressure against the US 
presence at Guantanano. 

kh m One Year ~ Beyond the next six months, the psychological 
impact of the recent Castro nilitary victory will have worn off 
and living conditions will not have inproved perceptibly, The 
organized opposition will have recovered fron the blow it suffered 
at the tine of the invasion (assuming no effective Castro campaign 
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against Guerrilla and ur..1er£rov^ii ur.it3 in the csantine) and will 
have stepped up its sabotage activities. However, the norale of 
the opposition cay have begun bo weaken in the face of the regine's 
apparent ability to withstand ill pressures short of direct IS 
intervention. 



JJf it appears to the anti-Castro rebels that the US is dis- 
posed, to accept the continued existence of the present Cuban Govern- 
Dent nany of then will probably decide that they have little, or no 
chance of success and will give up the unequal struggle. Those 
who do continue to fight will probably do so principally out of 
desperation. A belief in the hopelessness of the battle will 
probably not have becone widespread anong guerrilla n*v? underground 
units within a year (unless all outside aid has been cut off for 
sone tine) but the seeds of doubt will have been sown. 

Jj-5. If puerrilla units appear to be increasing in strength 
during this period the regine will probably uount a uajor opera- 
tion against then along the lines of the reasonably cuccessful 
early 1961 conpaign in the Escadbray Mountains. Amy and nilitia 
units will probably still not be capable of wiping out internal 
opposition forces, but the training that they 'rf.ll have received 
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during the year \t±11 certainly produce a much nare effective 
force than exists today. The loyalty of tl a arned forces will 
also have beea strengthened as a result of indoctrination and 
training. Chances of heavy desertions and iefections in the 
event of serious military operations vill t e greatly reduced. 

1^5. In addition to the governments strengthened position 
within the armed forces, Castro will also have extended his con- 
trol over the Cuban people. Police state methods will be Dore 
effective as they become more efficient; the econony will he nore 
completely under the donination of the regime; indoctrination and 
propaganda will have had another full year to shape and direct 
public opinion; and the Cuban Communist Party (PSP) will hove ex- 
tended nearly total control over the econonic and political bureau- 
cracy. 

kj. The PSP will begin to play a nore open role in the re- 
gime. Its members, vho already occupy important positions vithin 
the bureaucracy, the militia, the National Institute of Agrarian 
Reform (INPA), and other important institutions will be more ready 
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to identify ther.se lva= as Ccr=u;-.ists and to acknowledge their 
role in the government. The PSP has shown increasing dissatis- 
faction with Moscow* s apparent instructions to re nin in the 
"background and to seek the substance of power witiout exercising 
it openly. However, the party will probably not, during the next 
year, stray too far frco these Instructions, 

^8. Five Years — If the present Cuban Government, by when- 
ever led, is still in power five years fron today power relation- 
ships will have changed drastically, It is probable that all 
effective opposition to the regiae will have been elinlnated. 
The Cuban arced forces will probably be strong enough to destroy 
any opposition units considered to be of sufficient Inportonee to 
attack. More ioportant, the situation will have becooe so hopeless 
that nost potential opposition, by the end of the five-year period, 
will have reconciled itself to the regiae. In this respect con- 
ditions within Cuba wiU have coDe to reserible those of the 
DonLnlcan Republic where the opposition iB either In exile, has 
been killed, or has accepted, until the last two years, the con- 
tinuance of the dictatorship. 
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k$, Forular attitudes tc.;crd the regime will also probably 
have undergone ciguificant change over the five-year perifd. As' 
econanic conditions inprove that portion of the populatio i which 
has "been nost affected "by consuuer shortages, etc, will nore 
easily reconcile itself to repugnant political controls, Those 
sectors of the population which have benefited the Dost fron in- 
proved conditions ~ principally today's lower class and the new 
nanagerial class — will be even Dore devoted to the regine than 
they are at present. In addition, an extended period in which to 
indoctrinate the populace as a whole, and nore Inportantly, 
particular segoents thereof (youth, the aired forces, etc.), will 
alnoot certainly result in a significant increase in emotional 
and psychological identification with the regine. 

50. Although there will probably be an increasingly strong 
popular reaction to the ever nore effective totalitarian controls 
inposed by the regine, this reaction will probably not counter- 
balance the f creation of pro-regine attitudes arising fron better 
economic conditions and increased indoctrination, 

51. Goveronental controls will have heccce nore pervasive 
and effective during the period of this estinate. Increased 
efficiency of control agencies plus an extension of these controls 
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into all aspects of Cuban life vili nahe dissider.ce almost totally 
ineffective irrespective of any possible rise it popular antipathy 
for the regine beyond that foreseen. 

52o A major change nay have taken place in the relationship 
between the PSP end the regine by the end of this five-year period. 
Again assuring q relative power balance between the U3 and the 
Soviet Union, it will probably renain true that the Bloc, even in 
five years, will not want to see an openly avowed Connunist state 
in Cuba, nor will they want the PSP to seize power openly. The 
Soviet Union will probably consider such noves as too openly provo- 
cative toward the US and an invitation to intervention. They nay 
also view an open declaration of Connunist control in Cuba to be 
a threat to the Soviet's broader interests in latin Anerica, Asia, 
the Middle East, and Africa. However, it is problematical whether 
the PSP will he content to accept those restrictions — particularly 
over the long run. The party nay well denand a nore clearly 
Connunist state openly controlled by the party. Such denands night 
be voiced with even less hesitancy if as is quite possible the PSP 
is supported in thxs regard by the Chinese Connunist s. In any event, 
the Cuban Connunist will probably be in effective control of all the 
important sources of power in Cuba. 
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B. Probable Tree's in the /.rrjcd Forces 

General. 
53. /With continuing m-berlal and technical assistance fron 

the Bloc and vith further Dilatory training and political indoc- 
trination, under Bloc -tutelage, the coribat effectiveness of the 
Cuban aroed forces will substantially increase „ With the passage 
of tine, any seriously disaffected persons recaining in service 
are likely to defect individually or to be identified and elininated. 
Others vill tend to accept the situation and the political indoc- 
trination which justifies it, and to take pride in their service 
in the nost f ornidable niHtary farce ever seen in Cuba, or indeed 
in latin Ansrica. 

5h* The aray is already well provided with Bloc arcs and eguip- 

nent, and partially trained in their use. Further training under 

•o 
Bloc Guidance, to include tactical and codbined nrns training, will 

greatly enhance its ccdbat effectiveness. The sane considerations 

would apply to the full-tiae nilitia units, which are, in effect, 

politically elite arny units, 

55 • The Militia . By definition, the bulk of the niUtin oust 
retain part-tine soldiers, stronger in nunbers and political moti- 
vation than in nilitary skill. Continued nilitary training and 
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political indoctrination, hovever, xd.ll necessarily increase 
their effectiveness vdtMn their limited role. 

56. The air force at present, lacks both trained personnel and 
modern aircraft. To date, the Bloc has supplied only a dozen 
short-haul utility transports and soae 30 helicopters; there are 
almost certainly no MIG's operational in Cuba. About 100 air 
force personnel are in training in Czechoslovakia, but they vere 
selected for political reliability, without much prior technical 
traiidng — the completion of their training will therefore take 
sore tine. Most of then will probably not be ready to return to 
Cuba until the end of this year, although cone cay return sooner. 
Whenever they do return, the Bloc will probably supply sore MEG-17's 
for their use. However, the buildup of a sizable jet air force in 
Cuba will probably be a slow process as compared with the improve- 
ment of the army. 

57 • T he navy lacks, not ships, but technically qualified 
personnel to inn and maintain those which it now has. Eventually 
the Bloc nay supply nore modern ship3 to replace those now avail- 
able, but the solution of the immediate problen depends on the 
pace at which politically reliable personnel can be technically 
trained with Bloc assistance. That will take time, and it appears 
that nothing much is being done about it now. 
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58. Missiles rnd Kuclear We apons ~ Although the Bloc my 
eventually supply Cuba with nonnuclear air defense nissilec, it 
is highly unlikely that it would supply offensive type nissiles 
in view of the provocation this would offer to the US and other 
latin American states. It is virtually certain that the Bloc wouM 
not cupply nuclear weapons to Cuba, even for air defense. It is 
also highly unlikely that the USSR would seek to station Bloc 
forces in Cuba. 

C. Econonic Prospects 

59 • Six Months — The next six nonths will probably see scoe 
deterioration in the viability of the econoqy and in living levels, 
but not enough, by itself, to endaneer the stability of the Castro 
regit** . The sugar harvesting and grinding season ends by cid-year, 
at vhich tine nearly all levels of econonic activity, especially 
enployoent, decline. The level of investaent in econonic develop- 
cent projects is apt to be loir, with very few of the new industrial 
plaut3 to be provided by the Bloc scheduled for I96I delivery. Al- 
though the Cubans nay receive fron the Bloc an increasing percentage 
of raw taterial requirenents which have been in 6hart supply over the 
past six norths, it is doubtful that they will nake nuch progress in 
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securing repfccenent ports for their industrial plant in this period. 
Additional breakdowns will occur, especially in the vital power, " 
transport, and cocuunications sectors, which would have a further 
inpact on manufacturing. 

60. Cuba's foreign exchange situation will. depend upon its 
ability to mrkrt sugar - above the four nillion tons destined for 
the Bloc - in the world mrket and to continue selling nonsugar 
connodities to the US. However, if it appeared that lack of 
foreign purchasing power because of poor export ability was seri- 
ously Jeopardizing Cuba's essential inports fros non-Bloc sources, 
it is likely that the Bloc would provide the wherewithal to tide 
Cuba over the crisis. Ibis additional Bloc support could take the 
f orn of accelerated deliveries fron Bloc countries or a niniml 
anount of convertible exchange for Cuba's use in free world narkets. 
It is not likely that there will be nuch relief in consumer goods 
austerity through ioports, with the precious available foreign 
exchange being utilized for production goods imports to keep plants 
and farns running. 

61. One Year — One year froii now will see the Castro regioe 
near the end of its second state-directed sugar season and well into 


its five-year plan. Although productive diversification, 
especially in apiculture will have increased, Cuba will still 
be vitally dependent upon the sugar industry as the chief live- 
lihood of its citizens and as the min source of foreign exchange 
earnings. Thus again the nost important factor in Cuba's econ- 
omic health would be its ability to produce and sell at a good price 
a large quantity of sugar. Even assuming a repetition of the Bloc 
offer to purchase, on l 9 6l terns, four million tons of sugar in ' 
1962, Cuba would still need to sell additional sugar to the worlxl 
market to earn exchange for non-Bloc imports. It is of course 
quite impossible to predict the world sugar market one year in ad- 
vance. It is possible, however, that neglect of sugar cultivation 
during the past year will restrict Cuba's 1962 sugarcane potential. 
While this wouM be a depressing factor on the domestic industry, 
it is possible that carryover stocks from 1961 will be sufficient 
to meet any likely demand for Cuban sugar, barring a serious drop 
in world sugar production. 

62. Other than the sugar situation, vhich will still be the 
governing factor in Cuba's economy, it is likely that an otherwise 
improved agricultural sector could provide a larger portion of Cuba's 
food requirements with a margin for slightly increased exports of 
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processed foods. With the notable exceptions of fats ar.d oils, 
flour nillins, and uilk processing Cuba's food-process^ in- 
dustry would not require uuch additional investment to aset these 
Goals. It is probable that construction undertaken on Bloc 
factories scheduled for late 1961 and especially 1962 delivery 
would provide a considerable stinulant to the economy, especially 
in absorbins enploynent and creatine ecraand for production and con- 
sucer \*oods. 

63. It is likely that iqport priorities will still be allo- 
cated for production G oods and that consumer austerity vill remi* .. 
in force. It is possible, however, that increased domestic pro- 
duction of lover class consumer E oods will provide a slight rise 
in consumption levels for low-income Groups, especially the rural 
^ population. At the same tine considerable effort will be directed 
to maintaining the presti e e of the "new class," the directors of 
the state enterprises and of the bureaucracy. 

&. 2fcis picture presupposes a higher level of Bloc econonic 
participation than presently exists, principally through the delivery 
of industrial plants and technical assistance in runniuc then. It 
is likely that direction of the econony, especially the allocation 
and use of econonic resources, will be either controlled or closely 
supervised by Bloc, advisers. 
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^5« Fiyq ^Yoars — Cuba has many of the economic resources 
which, together with increased Bloc material and technical assis- 
tance, could form the "basis for gradual economic growth. Cuba's 
five-year plan, not yet available in detail, places emphasis on 
agricultural development and processing of agricultural commodities, 
expansion of many of the existing factories and establishment of 
plants for manufacturing components (both final consumption and 
production goods) needed by these factories, replacement of simple 
manufactured imports by domestic production, and development of the 
simple chemical industry. The plan also calls for two aribitious 
projects, an auto nanufacturing plant and a steel plant, both for 
couplet ion in 1965, The various projects appear to be within Cuban 
capabilities and, in the industrial sector, a continuation of the 
progress that was being achieved prior to the Castro regime. 

66, Substantial implementation of the. plan would probably 
accomplish nany of Cuba's economic goals, including greater self- 
sufficiency in foodstuffs and minor manufactures, near-full employ- 
ment, greatly reduced dependence upon sugar and its seasonal and 
cyclical implications, and a gradually improving standard of 
living. Although Cuba would presumably be closely tied to the 
Bloc, in many respects (i«e«, trade, foreign technicians, require- 
ments for Bloc-made machinery, foreign indebtedness) in the come 
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*ay it was lone tied to the US, Greater self -sufficiency in food- 
stuffs and less dependence upon sugar exports would probably render 
C uba economically more independent and less vulnerable to foreign 
(including Bloc) economic actions « 

67. The cocio-oconcoic structure would "be considerably changed, 
in keeping with the Castro regime's stated goals. Effective op- 
position on economic grounds, depending of course on the governments 
success in achieving the above-described goals, will have been 
largely eliminated. Those persons who do not capitulate to the 
regine, either willingly or through some form of self -justification, 
will he either eliminated or in exile, as has occurred in the 
Dominican Kepublic. 

68. Finally, Cuba will provide the Bloc with an example of 
successful defiance of the US and of the possibilities of Bloc- 
assisted economi': development for its propaganda campaign in 

Latin America. This will be particularly irresistible if measurable 
improvement is made in the situation of the Cuban rural masses - 

III. CUBAN VULNERABILITIES 

A. Economic 

69. The Castro regime's major vulnerabilities over the short 
term include the foreign exchange shortage, the spare ports and 
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raw riaterials shortages, the lr.ck of sufficient technical and 
nanagerial personnel, declining real per capita incone, and con- 
suner shortages and the growing black carket. These vulnerabili- 
ties are interrelated, and in Bone instances, as the lnck of 
f creigr exchange, Day be a causal factor in other vulnerabilities. 
The regine also suffers fron other weaknesses, such as lack of 
overall economic coordination, the trend toward higher unenploy- 
nent after the sugar season, etc. 



Reduct i on of Foreign Exchange Inccne 

70, The Castro governnent is scheduled to receive only about 
$18 nillion in convertible foreign exchange fron its lS>6l sugar 
sales to the Bloc, the balance being paid for in barter goods 
and services. Cuba expects to receive the balance of its roughly 
$200 uiULion in convertible foreign exchange f cr I96I fron sales 
of two Billion tons of sugar to the "world oarket?' and of tobacco, 
nolasses, and other agricultural products, principally to the US. 
Imposition of the "Trading with the Eueny Act" against Cuba would 
cut off the US as a source of foreign exchange earnings (Cuba's 
exports to the US now are at the level of approxinately $*0 nillion 
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per year). This would also eliainate US exports of foolctuffe 
and cedicires to Cuba, which probably could be largely replaced, 
although pt rhaps at a higher cost, A discriminatory p"olicy by 
western European countries against Cuban sugar (which is unlikely) 
would reducs foreign incaoe from those sources, Cuba also, how- 
ever, sells considerable quantities of sugar to Japan, Iiorth African 
countries, and the Middle East, It appears that Cuba is already 
concerned over the low level of its foreign sugar sales inccne. 
It is probable, however, that the Bloc would act to provide nicioun 
essentials and possibly supply ooce foreign exchange for Cuba's 
use in non-Bloc ttarkets. 


Acceleration of Industrial Breakdown 


LI 


71« Eeplacenent parts and raw Daterials shortages, as well 
as lack of sufficient managerial and technical personnel, are 
responsible for the factory shutdowns and dislocations in trans- 
part and connunicationso It is quite difficult for the Bloc to 
assist Cuba immediately in this type of problen, which in turn 
aggravates per capita productivity and incooe, enployuent, and 
prices. Sooe stopgap measures adopted by the Cuban CovernDent 
for certain sectors of the econoqy are uneconomic, and over the 
long run increase the ratio between cost and value of output. For 
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example, the large-tcale importation of Bloc ootor vehicles is 
probably designed ai least partly to fill the gap caused by the 
unrepairability of iany US-made vehicles. 


72. A continm ti en of US export controls 



73« The f oreeoin^H 3 would also serve to reduce slightly 
per capita income, as import capacity would be reduced and the 
cost of running the economy increased. They would alsoy presumably, 
reduce worker oorale and slightly aggravate consumer shortages, 
although it is probable that minimum food requirements can be net 
frco domestic production and the Bloc. These conditions would 
generate greater pressures far the black market, which could become 
a major source of increasing popular discontnent. 
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Ik, It io not believed however that the ecouonic vulnera- 
bilities of the regine are Great enough that, with the levels of 
exploitation described abc ve, they would, by thenselves, seriously 
endanger the stability of the regine • 33y the end of a year it Is 
lively that the nost sericus of the weaknesses affecting econonic 
viability will have been largely overcooe, while the problens posed 
by continued consumer austerity, while possibly lessening, could 
still be controlled by the regice's security Deasures. 
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Blorfiade 

77* Cuba, as a traditional export-inport econcqy, is highly 
dependent upon inports for its econooic survival. Petroleua and 
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petroleum products are especially critical, The cutting off of 
POL during the "dead season" (the sugar nils cenerate considerable 
electric power during the harvest hy bu -ning bagause), would in 
tine cripple virtually the entire indus- -rial sector and notorized 
ollitary capability. Cuba could prohab:.y subsist, on existing 
stocks of food, although at a rapidly declining level of per capita 
food intake, for several norths, although distribution problens 
could cause najor public disorders, 

78. !M6 paper does not purport to examine the possibilities 
of a direct Soviet-US confrontation in the event of a US-supported 
or a unilateral US total blockade, nor the inpact of such action 
on our international position, 

B. Political 

79. Castro , A political vulnerability of the regine lies 
in the person of Castro hioself . It is not clear whether the" re- 
gine could continue to operate for long without hin. There is 
no question that the bureaucracy operates relatively freely, and 
probably nakes nany decisions without consulting Castro, However, 
it is equally certain that the Castro personality and his appeal 
to the Cuban people is an inportant elenent in naintaining popular 

/ 
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81. Castro 1 s control of Cuba is hiGhly dependent upon nass 
nedia corounications for propacanda and utilization of his nagnetic 
appeal for nuch of the voluntary support now accorded the reGine. 


82. Reeectnent Arninst the Police State . Fcrpular resert- 

Dent against the totalitarian controls inposed by the Castro re- 

gine has steadily increased. Ifcese controls Inclvde liaitotions on 

job transfers; lioitations on the right to nove fa eely fron one 

a -widespread Inf orner systen; 
point to another; /and, enforced service in the nilitia. Almost 


all Cubans are subject to at least one of these controls/ 



character of the Castro police state is nost clearly exenplif ied 
to the average Cuban — particularly the city dweller — by the 
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IV. RELATIONS OF CASTRO WITH L.*JIIJ AMERICA 

A. Nature end Extent of the Threat Posed by Castro 

86. The threat posed by the Castro regioe in the rest of 
latin Aaerica stens ultitiately fron its inherent appeal tc the 
forces of social unrest end anti-Anericanisa at a tice when nost of 
the area is in the throes of a fundamental econonic, social, and 
political transformation, in which popular Grievances and aspira- 
tions are rising and irpatience with the old order and with the 
slow pace of progress and reforn is growing. As a concrete in- 
stance of social 'revolution, carried out in defiance of the US and 
with the active support of the Sino-Soviet Eloc, the Castro regice 
has inevitably been of trenendous inspiration to the leaders of 
the radical left, furnishing then with powerful new arguoents in 
their efforts to organize popular support anong the Growing cass 
of urban slun-dwellers and anong the peasants. The wide spread ' 
popular acclain which Castro won throuchout latin Ar.ierica for his 
draoatic triunph over the generally detested Batista dictatorship 
initially contributed to this appeal. 

87. Castro and the Coixnznists have nade assiduous efforts to 
capitalize on these assets. Over the last two years Cuba has 
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"became the center of o prapajnirlc and subversion caupaign of 
unprecedented proportions in latin Anerica, nined at winning 
latin American support for the Cuban cause, at underoining the 
position of the US and the OAS, and at encouraging revolutions 
on the Cuban nodel. Both Castro and the Cocnunists see the 
Cuban revolution not as an end in itself but as the prototype 
of a transf ornation vhich will eventually sweep over all of latin 
Anerica. 

88. To these ends virtually all of the traditional techniques 
of the trade have been eaployed. The Cuban news service Pre.nso 
Iatina, now joined by a newly completed 100,000-watt radio station, 
has spearheaded a propaganda effort which has blanketed latin 
America with slanted news stories, panphlets, and the like. Pro- 
Cuba and other front organizations have been set up, international 

•o 
conferences scheduled, and exchanges of individuals and delegations 

arranged. Cuban diplomats (like Soviet Aribassadors in the 1920*8 
and like Peron's roving emissaries) have generally subordinated 
their purely representational responsibilities to the tasks of 
caking contact with local leftist and anti-US elerjeuts, organizing 
popular support for the Cuban cause, and generally spreading the 
Cuban story. 
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69. Cuban representatives of one kind or another have been in 
touch vith the Conourdsts and at least the radical wings of other 
left-of -center Groups throughout the hemisphere. The Cubans have 
almost certainly provided advice and encouragement far subversive 
activities in other countries, notably in Central America, Panama, 
Venezuela, and Peru. Except in the Caribbean area, clear-cut evi- 
dence of direct Cuban involvement has been lacking, and in some 
cases (e.g., Nicaragua) radical elements appear to be motivated by 
the Cuban example rather than by direct encouragenent. There is 

little firm evidence that Cuba has taken an active hand in 

i 

financing, equipping, and training revolutionary forces in or for 
use in other countries since its ill-fated filibustering ventures 
of nid-1959, though at least some training and indoctrination of 
individual leaders is certainly going on. 

90 • Castro and his supporters have thus far fallen short in 
their efforts to establish their domination over the forces of re- 
form in latin America and to mould then into powerful end unified 
movements capable of carrying out Cuban-style revolutions else- 
where. Indeed there is counting evidence that Castro has dissipated 
muck of the enthusiasm which initially greeted his regime elsewhere 
in the hemisphere. Eis actions have not only alienated the more 
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moderate and cor^ervctive elements in Lcitin American oociety 
but, notably because of his heavy reliance on police etate methods 
reminiscent to old-style Latin American dicta tor chip, have lost 
hin the cyqpathy of a high proportion of those elements in the 
student and labor movements and in ref orn parties like ATRA in 
Peru which accepted the need for sweeping econooic and social re- 
form. Active support for Castro is now largely confined to the 
far left element which is generally weaker than less extreme rival 
groups and has yet to develop broad mass support. Given the 
chaotic stage of Latin American politics, however, pro-Castro 
elements have a significant capability for stirring up denon- 
ctrations and disorders in a number of countries and in a few, 
largely because of the weakness end disorganization of rival 
forces, has at least an outside chance of gaining power within 
the next few years. Despite the opposition of most Latin /zierican 
governments to Castro, many have been inhibited free expressions 
of open hostility toward Cuba by fear of Btirring up adverse reac- 
tions by pro-Coctro elements* Most Latin American governments 
have failed to appreciate the real threat posed by Castro* s Cuba 
and have been unwilling to endorse 0A3 or direct US action to 
overthrow the Castro government. 
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D. Present Attitudes Tcwcrd Castro 

91» In the afternath of the recent Invasion of Cuba, latin 
Anerican attitudes toward Castroisn have beccDe core fluid. The 
ruling groups temporarily are core fearful of the Soviet thrust in 
the henisphere and less fearful of popular reaction in support of 
Castro. These attitudes could reverse quickly if, for exanple, 
the Quatemlan Governcent were overthrown by a locally-based coup 
reviving fears for political stability. On the other hand, a 
Cuban-backed coup would rally even stronger opposition to Castro 
anong the latin' Acerican ruling groups. 

92. The OAS is now less hostile to US intervention in Cuba 
than before the invasion, but a najority of its neribers is not 
prepared to intervene actively even to the extent of joining in 
blockade "censures. Nor could the organization be expected to 
give forLsal approval to any US intervention, barring direct Castro 
involveuent in an attack on a Latin American governoent. 

93» Even if the US should succeed — as appears unlikely 
~ in persuading a najority of the latin Anerican states to join 
in c quarantine of Cuba, the attenpt would not be fully successful. 
Msxico would be certain to refuse to cooperate and would serve as a 
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charxel for travel ar.d other certifications between latin America 
and Castro's Cuba. In view of this situation, several other 
states vill be unlikely to risk adverse political repercussions 
donesticolly to accomodate the US request, 

C. Probable Developments in the Absence of US Intervention 

9!*. The cagnitude of the threat posed by Castro and the Con- 
nunists in other parts of latin Anerica vill probably continue to 
depend fundanentaUy on the effectiveness of the Castro regine it- 
self in consolidating its position and deuonstrating the success 

1 
of its approach to problems of ref orn and developoent and on the 

effectiveness of non-Canaunist elencnts in the countries concerned 
in providing workable and popularly acceptable alternatives. The 
danger is not so ouch that subversive apparatus centered in Havana 
will be able to export the revolution airectly as that increasing 
nisery and discontent anong the cass of the latin American people 
will provide opportunities for pro-Castro elements to act, 

95. Within this context, however, the Cuban-Ccnounist poli- 
tical warfare apparatus can obviously do nuch to further the process. 
At least for the present principal eqphasis will probably continue 
to be placed on propaganda and agitation activities of the type 
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describe-! above, thou-^i the Cubans will alnost certainly take 
advantage of opportunities to provide guidance and encouro cedent 
in exploitation of prorjising situations as they arise and is 
likely to place increased ecphasis on such activity as tice goes 
on. With the progressive equipping of Cuba's own forces, it will 
acquire an increasing capability for furnishing aras, training, 
and other support for revolutionary elerents in Central Acerica 
and elsewhere. However, the Cubans will probably act cautiously 
in this regard for sone tire to cone, in part because of the danger 
of US or other naval interception of any filibustering or Military 
supply operations enenating fron Cuba but even nore because of 
the risk that exposure of any blatant Cuban intervention in the 
affairs of another latin American country would result in a fur- 
ther hardening of official latin American opinion against Cuba 
and provide possible grounds for QAS sanctions. For these reasons, 
and because of Castro's preoccupation with defense of his own ter- 
ritory at present, use of Cuba's own military forces to suppport 
insurrection elsewhere is extreoely unlikely. 

96. In the absence of direct Cuban intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of neighboring states, the present fears of Castroisn 
anong latin American ruling groups will wane and traditional 
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nor-interveution policies will be reasserted. With ninor ex- 
ceptions the Ictin American goverixsnts will teed to resune the 
posture they held earlier and to resist US efforts for ccoaon 
action to contain the Castro threat, 

97* The Soviet Union is expected to counsel Castro to avoid 
overt actions which would provoke US counteraction or which could 
he interpreted by the other latin American governuents a6 Cuban 
intervention in their dooestic affairs. In particular, Moscow 
alcost certainly will not favor, for sone tine to coce, any dras- 
tic action by Castro to expel the US fron Guantancao or arusd in- 
cursions by Castro forces against neighboring Caribbean states. 

At the sarie tine the Soviets will expand the econoaic offensive, 

focussing 
perhaps '/ on areas where pro-Castro groups are strong, e.g., 

Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador, and when conditions are nore favorable, 

Venezuela and Chile, The Soviets will atteopt to build up political 

deterrents to possible US or US-supported actions against Cuba by 

stimulating opposition to such actions anong other latin American 

and Afro-Asian states and by generating fears acong US allies that 

intervention could lead to the spread of hostilities. 
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D. Effect on the US Position 

98. The survival of the Castro regime would probably not 
in itself pose a direct threat to the immediate security of the 
US. The continued existence of the regime would, however, fundn- 
Dentally alter the terns of latin American relations with the US. 
US restraint in allowing the regime to survive would he interpreted 
Generally by latin American ruling groups as evidence of weakness 
and a demonstration of US unwillingness to use force against a 
Soviet-backed government. Shis would be true despite the frequently 
asserted opposition of latin American leaders to US intervention 
in the affairs of any latin American country and their refusal to 
take joint action to quarantine Cuba. 

99» Aside from its direct effect upon US prestige in the 
area, the survival of Castro would have a prof ound effect on latin 
American political^life. It would set the stage for political 
struggle in terns long promoted by Communist propaganda in the 
hemisphere, with the issue drawn between "popular" anti-US forces 
and the ruling groups allied with the US. Governments willing to 
cooperate with the US would be faced by political leaders promising 
an immediate remedy to social wrongs through seizure of property 
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cnc". overturn of the society. Evolutionary ref orn and improve- 
ment over a period of years, even at an accelerated pace, vculd 
be discounted a6 extremist leaders played on Dass bitterness and 
distrust of the ruling croups. In these circumstances, political 
stability in Latin America would be seriously jeopardized. 

1DO. In the atmosphere produced by Castro's survival, US 
efforts to promote social progress would encounter new difficulties 
as political leaders withheld their cooperation for programs in- 
volving domestic sacrifices and attendant political risks. In 
the circumstances the US Governnent would have to be prepcred to 
underwrite huge welfare and economic development programs and to 
involve itself directly in their success, always under some threat 
of withdrawal of cooperation by the latin American governments. 
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101. The expulsion of the Soviet-controlled regime from 
luba would deprive the Soviets of their bridgehead in the 
i estern hemisphere, and cripple the newly-expanded conmunica- 
1 ions and propaganda network in the area. More important, this 
t.ction would remove the nodel for political action hy extremist 
groups and require tuch more generous Soviet outlays for less 
gains than can now he anticipated. Iu the social troubles of 
the area the Soviets would still have a multitude of weaknesses 
to exploit through propaganda and intrigue, even with the dis- 
appearance of the Castro regime. Ehey would have achieved real 
gains over their early 1959 position, With the latin Americans 
ready to give more credence to Soviet economic offers and leftists 
promises of overnight action on social reform, the Soviets could 
still look to .expand their influence through an economic offensive 
and through pro-Communist forces mobilizing the protest vote. 
Soviet intrigue, economic offers and agitation would be significant 
in affecting political stability. But their ability to affect 
.government cooperation with the US would be severely reduced. 



As the direct influence of Soviet-Coonuniat supported groups in 
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politics vas reduce!, the apparatus vould hove for less appeal to 
pol: ticians and the rising generation as the vehicle to political 
pove r and a bargaining position "between East and West. 
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